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Chats With the Editor 


Bullets in Hay Bags 


If you have read the last three 
stories that have appeared on this page, 
you know about the tremendously coura- 
geous things Joshua Gianavel did to de- 
fend the Waldenses from persecution. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks he fought more 
battles. He was struck in the leg, and the 
bullet was never taken out. But he fought 
on. 

More soldiers came to help him, includ- 
ing a group of Waldenses from another val- 
ley. So now he felt it was time for the 
Waldenses to attack the enemy, instead of 
always waiting to let the enemy attack 
them first. 

It was decided to march on the town of 
San Segonzo, which was known to be full 
of Catholic soldiers planning to destroy the 
Waldensian villages as soon as possible. 

On the morning of May 28, 1655, Giana- 
vel roused his men before daybreak, and 
they prayed for victory. 

Then down the mountainside they went, 
rushing across the valley to the battle. The 
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alarm was sounded inside the city. Soldiers 
mounted the tops of the walls and let loose 
a barrage of bullets. 

But not one of the Waldenses was hurt. 
For they had made for themselves large 
bags full of hay, and now they rolled them 
in front as they charged. The bullets en- 
tered the bags—and the Waldenses kept 
coming, unhurt. 

And now they are at the foot of the walls. 
The soldiers inside attempt to throw all 
kinds of objects down on them—and the 
Waldenses calmly set fire to their hay. The 
smoke rises. It gets into the noses and eyes 
of the soldiers on the wall, and coughing 
and spluttering and wiping their eyes, the 
soldiers have to leave the walls until the 
smoke subsides. In those few minutes the 
Waldenses force the gates open. 

They rush impetuously inside, and the 
soldiers fall under their flashing swords. An 
entire regiment of Irishmen who had hoped 
to make themselves rich off the Walden- 
ses’ property are slain. Six hundred fifty 
local soldiers suffer the same fate. | 

More than fourteen hundred of the per- 
secutors bit the dust. Incredible though it 
seems, the Waldenses lost only seven men. 

What a victory! Surely God was on their 
side. 

I wish I could tell you that this was the 
last battle the Waldenses had to fight, and 
that thereafter they were left in peace to 
worship God. Alas, the Waldenses contin- 
ued to be persecuted for almost two hun- 
dred years more. Joshua Gianavel was hit 
by a bullet that passed through his chest 
and came out the other side, but in six 
weeks he was up and fighting again. 

This was the spirit of the Waldenses. 
Nothing would make them give up their 
faith. 

In these last days of earth’s history we 
can expect to be persecuted too. Let us re- 
member that God will be on our side just 
as He fought for the Waldenses. May we 
be as true to Him as the Waldenses were. 

.“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will e » 
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give thee a crown of life.” “He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things; and I will 
be his God, and he shall be my son” (Rev. 
2:105:21:7). 





Your friend, 


bumenee Wlacosel 














Chitoshi Goes Home 


By ERNIE HOLYER 


A STIFF ocean wind pushed the fog for 
miles into the central California coast. 
In a small house outside of Santa Cruz, the 
kitchen was cold and dark and dreary. The 
smell of fish and vegetables lingered about 
the stove. At a crude table a man and a boy 
ate their breakfast with little appetite. Both 
seemed to carry an invisible load. 

“From tomorrow on our meals will be 
better, Chitoshi,” the man said. 

His tense laugh interrupted the silence. 
The boy said nothing. The man pulled 
out his pocket watch. 

“It is time to pick her up,” he said. “I 
won't be long.” 


He sounded cheerful, but the boy had 
no smile. 

“I expect you to water the plants, espe- 
cially the fuchsias; they need water every 
day.” 

The man put his good coat on and rattled 
the car keys. Chitoshi carried the plates from 
the table to the sink and rinsed them off 
carefully. 

“I shall do as you say, Otosan,” he said 
quietly. 

While he cleaned the table, he wondered 
why his father still stood at the door. 

“Is there something else you want me to 
do, Otosan?” To page 15 
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Chitoshi gazed down from the pier. It was a long, long way to Japan, and he was cold. 
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When Cowgirls 
DISAGREE 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


pence JENKINS enjoyed living on 
the Lazy J ranch. The great expanse 
of rolling pasture with its decorations of 
mesquite, sagebrush, and cactus was her 
home. It was fun to ride Conchita, her pony. 
More than anything else it seemed, Mardee 
liked to spend her spare time riding with 
Susan, the girl who lived next door. 

Sometimes the girls laughed about living 
“next door” to each other. Their houses were 
almost five miles apart! But it did not seem 
that far. Both owned good horses, and they 
had a special meeting place—Susan’s water 
tank. It was the halfway mark where they 
met almost every Sunday morning at nine 
during the school term, more often in the 
summer. 

One cool October Sunday morning Mar- 
dee was the first to reach the gate near the 
water tank. Usually Susan liked to be there 
a few minutes early, so it did not occur to 
Mardee that her friend might be late. 

Ten or fifteen minutes ticked by. Both 
girl and horse grew impatient. Mardee kept 
glancing at her wrist watch, then scanning 
the wide area on the other side of the 
barbed-wire fence. Nothing was. stirring ex- 
cept a few early tumbleweeds. ~ 

Mardee waited a moment or two longer, 
then opened Susan’s gate and led Conchita 
to the tank. The pony had finished drinking 
and Mardee was ready to leave when her 
tardy friend and another girl galloped up. 


“Hi!” Susan’s greeting was as cheerful as 
ever. “Sorry we're late, but we had trouble 
finding Bonita—she’s the only horse in 
Texas that likes to play hide-and-seek.” She 
waved a hand toward the pleasant-looking 
girl riding Bonita. “This is Brenda, my 
cousin—Mardee, my best friend.” 

“Visiting for the day or staying awhile?” 
Mardee asked, after acknowledging the cas- 
ual introduction. 

“Staying, I hope. We moved here this 
week from Arizona; that is, we live in town, 
but I plan to spend lots of weekends with 
Susan,” Brenda said. 

“Good news! We need another wrangler,” 
laughed Mardee. 

“You don’t really mean that you actually 
herd cattle?” 

“No, but we could. Ours are as gentle as 
kittens.” 

“You mean ‘almost,’” Susan chuckled. 
“Remember the other day when a couple of 
cows gave us a chase?” 

“Let’s spare the gruesome details and 
show Brenda the mesa on the other side of 
the ravine.” 

“Fine. Lead the way. I'll close the gate,” 
Susan said. 

The day seemed much too short. “I don’t 
know when I’ve had so much fun,” Mardee 
told the two girls. “Let’s have a cookout next 
Sunday noon instead of bringing a picnic 
lunch.” 
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The girls cooked their 


Brenda smiled at her. “I'll be here early 
Saturday morning. Couldn’t we three make 
a big day of it, too?” 

“I go to church on the Sabbath, but I'll 
meet you Sunday,” Mardee said. 

“Wait! You've got me all mixed up.” 
Brenda sounded breathless. “What day are 
you talking about? Isn’t Sabbath on Sun- 
day?” 

“Don’t get her started or she'll tell you,” 
laughed Susan. “She goes to church on 
Saturday. I’ve tried to talk her out of it, she 
misses so much fun. But she won't listen to 
me.” 

“Guess I don’t understand,” Brenda ad- 
mitted. “I never heard of anybody going to 
church on Saturday. I thought Sunday was 
the Lord’s day.” 

Mardee shook her head. “There really 
isn’t a text in the Bible that tells us to keep 


@: first day of the week. We are to remem- 


er the seventh day to keep it holy.” 
Brenda looked serious. “Does it really?” 
“From Genesis to Revelation. It’s ex- 
plained fully in the Ten Commandments 
and many other parts of the Bible,” Mardee 
said. 
“Guess I don’t know the Bible very well,” 
Brenda shrugged. “This is news to me. But 
it must be pretty important or you wouldn’t 
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meal over the open fire. 


be missing a good time to attend church.” 

“Riding is fun,” Mardee confessed. “But 
I love God’s holy day. We have a good Sab- 
bath school and church in town. I wouldn't 
miss going for anything.” 

“See what I told you?” Susan said, an edge 
of bitterness in her voice. “Let’s go, it’s get- 
ting late.” 

“Wait ” Brenda started to say more, 
evidently changed her mind when she 
glanced at her cousin’s face. 

Susan turned Rosie, her horse. “See you 
next Sunday.” 

“Next Sunday,” Brenda echoed. 

For a moment Mardee sat still, watching 
the girls race homeward. “I wish Susan 
wouldn’t get angry every time I mention 
anything about the Sabbath or that Jesus is 
coming again. The way she acts you'd think 
it was a disgrace to even mention it.” Mardee 
patted Conchita’s neck. “But I’m proud of 
being a Seventh-day Adventist and I don’t 
care who knows it. Let’s go home, girl.” 
The horse obeyed, but the ride back to the 
ranch house was lonesome and unhappy. 

The next Sunday everything was back to 
normal. The three girls met at the water 
tank and decided the canyon would be an 
excellent place for a cookout. Brenda had 

To page 18 
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Chapter 9: Up in Smoke 





If you missed the last chapter: 

A bad storm that cracked the mast of the May- 
flower finally blew itself out, and no one was hurt 
among the group that had been trapped below decks 


when the hatchway was blocked. The trip continued 
uneventfully for a while—till one day when there was 
great excitement below, and a baby was born. The 
travelers called him Oceanus, which is the Latin name 
for ocean. At last the ship reached the New World. 
Winter was fast approaching, and the weather was 
wet and cold. Groups of men went ashore to explore, 
and Peter Cook was allowed to go with them some- 
times. On one trip, the men built a barricade to pro- 
tect themselves at night. In the morning, they left 
this ‘fort’ and were suddenly attacked by Indians. 
An arrow passed through Peter’s coat above his shoul- 
ders and pinned him to a tree, so that he couldn't 
get away. He watched the Indian that had shot that 
arrow fitting another into his bow, and aiming it 
toward his heart. He couldn’t do a thing to protect 
himself. Now read on. 


ETER hunched his shoulders and half 

turned to ward off the arrow. As in a 
dream, he heard Miles Standish’s voice. 

“Fire!” 

For one dizzying second Peter thought 
Miles Standish had ordered the Indian to 
shoot. Then the world exploded. The roar 
of the gunshot rang in Peter’s ears as he 
looked back. The Indian stood frozen with 
fright. He had dropped his bow and arrow. 
Bits of bark and leaves rained around him. 

Two more shots exploded. The Indian 
shrieked and bounded into the woods. His 
companions melted into the forest without 
a sound. 

Captain Standish brandished his musket. 
“After them, men! Show them we are not 
afraid.” 

Metal rattled against metal as the men 
in their armor crashed through the under- 
brush. Peter heard one or two more shots, 
and then the men came back. 

“No one can run through the woods with 
all this on,” William Bradford said as he took 
off his corselet and helmet. “I don’t think 
they'll be back.” 
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CAME BACK, 


By LOUISE A. VERNON 


Peter still struggled to free himself. Elder 
Brewster ran to help. The others crowded 
around with exclamations of concern. Elder 
Brewster braced his foot against the stake 
and wrenched the arrow out. 

Peter flopped down. His legs trembled. 

“Are you hurt, Peter?” Elder Brewster 
asked as he examined Peter’s shoulder. 

“No, sir, but I'd like to sit here for a few 
minutes.” 

He watched the men pick up their coats, 
which they had tossed on the barricade. 
There were exclamations of disbelief. The 
coats had been shot through and through by 
arrows. 

Some of the arrowheads were tipped with 
the claws of a large bird honed to a sharp 
edge. Others were made of horn, bone, or 
flint. The men collected eighteen and gave 
them to Peter to take back to the Mayflower. 

The exploring party set out in the boat 
to find a place where they could make a 
colony. Peter kept looking at the arrow that 
had almost killed him. 

“Will we have Indian attacks like this all 
the time?” 

Second Mate Robert Coppin, who had 
been in the new land on other trips, reas- 
sured him. “Not if we make a treaty with 
the Indians. But I know a spot around here 
some place that ought to be quite protected 
He scrutinized the coast line until rai 
blurred it from sight. The wind increased. 

There was a cry of dismay from the 
steersman. “There goes the rudder. It broke 
clean off.” 

Peter looked back and saw the rudder 
whirl to the top of the water and disappear. 

Two men grabbed oars and tried to guide 
the boat. The shallop bounced like a cork. 
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The masts creaked under the strain of the 
sails. 

Second Mate Robert Coppin shouted a 
warning. “Lie low! The mast is cracking. 
Look to your lives!” 

A piece of the mast crashed near Peter. 
The collapsing sail enveloped him. He tried 
to thrash his way clear. 

“It’s broken in three pieces,” he heard 

meone call. Peter felt himself rolled over 

d over. He dug with his hands and feet 
to keep from going overboard. The sail 
skimmed over his back and landed in the 
sea. 

“To the harbor! To the harbor!” Robert 
Coppin kept repeating. “This is the place.” 
Then, as the full sea lifted the shallop 
high on the waves, he let out a groan. “Lord, 
be merciful unto me. My eyes have never 
seen this place before.” 

The shallop was being tossed toward a 
cove full of breakers. 

“About with her, or we are all cast away.” 
Robert Coppin made a violent circling mo- 
tion with his hand. “Row lustily.” 

A rocky promontory loomed before them. 


It looked as though the shallop would splin- 
ter to pieces on it. 

Unexpectedly, the churning waters 
turned calm. The men lay on the lee side, 
panting and shivering in the relative quiet. 

“We'll have to stay on the shallop to- 
night,” someone said. “The Indians won't 
attack us here.” 

Another argued, “No, we'll have to go 
ashore and get a fire going. We'll freeze to 
death in these wet clothes.” 

“But we can’t have a fire. It will attract 
the Indians.” 

It was decided to go ashore but not make 
a fire. Peter shivered with the others all night 
long, sleeping fitfully. 

The next day the sun shone. The wind 
had shifted. Captain Standish appeared puz- 
zled that there were no signs of life. Then 
he made a discovery. 

“We're safe. This is an island.” 

In high spirits the men built a roaring 
fire, dried their clothes, fixed their muskets, 
and rested. The next day was Sunday. They 
spent the day in prayer and singing. Elder 
Brewster preached. In his final prayer, he 
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In the driving storm the mast broke, and the top part fell beside Peter. 
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sought God’s guidance for the exploring 
party in finding a place to live. 

The next morning the shallop had hardly 
skirted the bay when Captain Standish 
pointed in excitement to a slope rising out of 
the harbor. “That’s the place we want.” 

Elder Brewster sounded doubtful. “It 
looks rather barren.” 

A plateau rose about thirty feet above the 
edge of the sea and sloped up to a hill about 
150 feet high. 

“We need a hill like that for a lookout.” 
Captain Standish kept on until he won his 
point. 

Peter looked around in amazement. “But 
there isn’t anything here.” 

The others laughed and teased him. 
“Did you expect to find houses already 
waiting for us, Peter?” 

Peter saw only sandy waste, a few rocks 
and shrubs, a hill, and a stream of water, 
with a fringe of woods. 

Elder Brewster pointed out the good 
black earth, wild fruit trees, herbs, and ber- 
ries, as well as fine clay. “It will wash pots 
and pans like soap. A most hopeful place 
to live,” he said. 

Captain Standish hurried the men to the 
woods to explore farther back. Peter, near 
the end of the single file, heard a shout 
and hurried to see what was happening. 

“I tell you, it’s a deer trap.” Stephen 
Hopkins pointed to saplings lined up in an 
oblong. A thick pole leaned at an angle. 
Acorns littered the ground. 

“What's a deer trap?” William Bradford 
came around to look. As he crossed the trail, 
a sapling jerked upward, a hidden noose 
caught him by the leg and swung him in 
the air by one heel. He grabbed at the sap- 
ling but could not reach it. The others bent 
down the sapling and loosened the Indian 
rope. 

“I’m glad it didn’t catch me by the neck.” 
William Bradford rubbed his leg and ex- 
amined the rope with the others. It was 
strong and pliable. 

The men teased William Bradford all the 
way back to the Mayflower. “We'll make 
you chief scout for deer traps,” they said. 

Peter ran to find Elbert, who lay ill in 
one of the triple-tiered bunks. 

“You'll have to hurry and get over what- 
ever it is you have, Elbert. There’s so much 
to see and do.” Peter described every detail 
of the exploring trip. “You don’t want to 
miss your turn.” 
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Elbert’s eyes shone bright with fever. “A 
lot of people are sick, Peter. Most of the 
women are. Do you remember how their 
skirts froze the day they washed clothes?” 

Peter remembered. When he came to see 
Elbert again, he had more news. “About 
half the crew is sick. Dr. Heale says it’s 
scurvy. He says I can help him.” 

Calls came from every part of the ship. 
Dr. Heale and Deacon Fuller took char, 
Even with help from those who were we 
the two men could not care for all the 
sick. 

The crew would not help one another. 

“No—no—I'm not going to risk death. Let 
him look after himself,” the gunner said 
when the boatswain was taken ill. The gun- 
ner became ill himself, and Mrs. Brewster 
nursed him. 

The gunner began to weep. “I see you 
show your love like Christians, one to an- 
other. We let one another lie and die like 
dogs.” 

In spite of sickness, the men who were 
able to do so went ashore every day for 
weeks to chop trees, strip off branches, cut 
thatch, and build huts and the Common 
House. Some days rain, sleet, and wind pre- 
vented work. Nevertheless, the barricade, 
two sheds, a hospital, and several shelter 
huts took shape. 

Peter was proud to guide Dr. Heale on 
his first trip ashore. They walked along the 
street, or First Street, as some called it. 

This street ran almost eight hundred feet 
from the water's edge to the top of Fort Hill. 
Two men ran onto the street from the side of 
an unfinished hut. Peter recognized the two 
Edwards, Edward Doty and Edward Leister, 
servants of Stephen Hopkins. 

“What are they doing?” Peter gasped. 

Edward Doty attacked the other Edward 
with a sword. Edward Leister defended him- 
self with a dagger, dropped it, and clutched 
his arm. Blood seeped through his fingers. 

Their shouts brought others to the place 
where the two men stood glaring at each 
other. Elder Brewster grabbed Edward Do 
by his jerkin. 

“What do you mean by dueling, disa- 
bling yourselves like this?” 

Both men had wounds. 

“Have you forgotten the purpose for 
which we have all worked, suffered, even 
died?” Elder Brewster shook the man. 

“But he’s been using my tools every day 

To page 17 
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From SOUTH AFRICA 





SKATING 


Poetry Award 


By WENDY PETERSON, Age 10 
Wynberg, Cape, South Africa 


I love to skate upon the ice, 
Upon a sunny day; 

The ice is hard and very white, 
But soon it melts away. 


My friends and |, we always skate 
Upon the ice so fine. 

We circles make, and figures too, 
Until it's suppertime. 





From COLOMBIA 


MIDNIGHT RIDE 


First True-Story Award 


By ROBERT WAYNE HAMM, Age 11 
Colombia, South America 





On a rainy midnight, my father and I 
left our home in Bogota, in the High Andes 
of Colombia, to travel in a bus to the eastern 
plains of Colombia called the Llanos. 

At about 2:30 A.M. we started passing 
trucks. Soon the road became so narrow that 

e could pass no more and had to stop. 

At about six o'clock the bus started mov- 
ing again, and went for about half an hour 
past precipices hundreds of meters deep. 
Then on a bend the bus stopped again. We 
waded mud to see what was the matter. 

To our horror we saw many landslides 
covering the road for two kilometers ahead 
of us. We heard that a boulder had hit a 
cattle truck and killed the driver, but had 
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left the cattle unhurt! Finally we reached 
Puerto Lopez in the late afternoon. 

Our trip down the Meta River was very 
interesting because we made it in a dugout 
canoe. Then we turned up the Upia River 
until we reached Santa Helena, where we 
are planning a school and mission station. 

The land of the plains is fertile but as yet 
undeveloped. The topsoil is as deep as a 
man in most places. 

The school site faces the river, which is 
very convenient for us, since there are still 
no roads. The most fearful animal is a type 
of boa constrictor. 

We expect to move from Bogota soon ,to 
start this new mission station. 





From NEW ZEALAND (North Island) 


THE FARM COTTAGE 


Art Award 


By BEVERLEY GIBLETT, Age 16 
Auckland, New Zealand 
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From WESTERN SAMOA 


FLOATY 


True-Story Award 


By DENIS L. JENKINS, Age 11 
Apia, Western Samoa 





My brother Elwyn and I were fixing a 
shed roof. The roof had fallen in, and we 
were lifting the roof up when a hen flew 
out of a nest. She had been sitting on an 
egg. 

Elwyn saw the egg and took it and 
floated the egg to see if it was good. I hap- 
pened to come in just then and saw what he 
was doing. 

I said, “Elwyn, don’t float the egg. It may 
have a chicken in it.” I took the egg from 
him and dried it and warmed it in my 
hands. Then I put it under another broody 
hen. 

In a few days’ time we were feeding the 
fowls, and I saw the loveliest baby chicken. 

I said to Elwyn, “This is the chicken from 
the egg you floated.” 

It looked like a ball of fluff, and I said to 
Elwyn, “What shall we call her?” 

We thought of the day Elwyn floated the 
egg, and decided to call her Floaty. Now 
she has grown into a nice young hen. 


From ENGLAND 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 
First Quiz Award 


By ELAINE FOSTER, Age 15 
Devon, England 





My first is in martingale, also in rein, 

My second is in quarters, but never in mane, 
My third is in mustang, and also in lunge, 
My fourth is in whinney, but never in plunge, 
My fifth is in thoroughbred, also in steed, 
My sixth is in stallion, but never in breed, 
My seventh's not in rodeo, but always in colt, 
My eighth is in gelding, but never in bolt, 
My ninth is in fetlocks, but never in neigh, 
My tenth is in bran, but never in hay. 
My whole is a subject in which some do excel. 
Try hard to guess it. If you can, you do well! 
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From INDONESIA 





ICE AND SNOW 


Poetry Award 
By WENDY WILCOX 


Bandung, Java, Indonesia 


From _ PERU 


Ice and Snow, 

Why don't you grow 
Out in the sun 
Beyond the trees? 
Tell me, Ice, 

Tell me, Snow, 

Don't you know 

Why you can't grow? 





"Oh," said the ice, 

And, "Oh," said the snow, 
“God made us so 

We cannot grow 

When the sun shines 
Bright all day. 

Instead of growing, 

We melt away." 


THE DEEP END 


True-Story Award 


By HEIDI KOENIG, Age 11 
Lima, Peru, South America 


It was the Fourth of July, and we were 
off to go swimming. When we got to the 


pool we all hurried into our swimming suits. 


Splash! We jumped into the water. 

I was just learning to swim and tired very 
easily. There are two poles beside this pool, 
and past those poles it is deep, so mommy 
told me nbdt to go past them. 

I thought I could go in deeper and swim 
out. So I went past the poles and was be- 
yond my depth right in the middle of the 
pool. Then I tried to swim back, but sud- 


denly I got tired and went to the botto: 
I tried to walk in the water but could 
I went to the top then for air and went to 


the bottom again. 
That happened about ten times, and I 


got dizzy 
deeper! 


and turned around and went 


Daddy saw me then and called the life- 
guard, who got me out. Disobedience to 
my mom nearly cost me my life! 





From ETHIOPIA 





MOTHER 


Poetry Award 


By JUNE YVONNE RASMUSSEN, Age 14 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Who is it prepares the meals so good 
And reminds us to do the things we should? 
Who is it that kisses the fever-burned head 
And gently, carefully straightens the bed? 
Who is it that tells us right from wrong 
And how to brighten life's path with a song? 
Who is it that helps us to love one another? 
Only kind, gentle, loving, sweet mother! 


Who is it that prayerfully sits by the fire 
To read of Christ's love, and His coming 
empire? 
Who is it that cheerfully clothes us each day, 
And shows us how, in the morning, to pray? 
Who is it that lifts from our heart every care 
And strengthens us when we are in despair? 
Who can encourage us more than a brother? 
None other than gentle, loving, sweet mother! 





From BRAZIL 


RUN OVER TWICE 


True-Story Award 
By KENNETH CHRISTMAN, Age 12 
Brazil, South America 


Susy is our little Pekingese dog. We first 
saw her while vacationing at the beach. 
When we came home we asked our parents 
whether we could buy her, so we rode across 
town and bought her. 

A few months afterward, when I was in 
school, my brother took her outside. She 
ran into the street and a car ran over her. 

All the family prayed that she would get 
better, and she did. We did not forget to 
thank Jesus for keeping little Susy alive. 

The next year something very interesting 
happened. She had four baby dogs. We 
had to sell one and give two away. We 
kept the other, and named it Fluffy. 

But not very long ago, as I was taking 
Susy for a walk, she saw some dogs and 
again ran into the street and was hit by a 
car. So we asked Jesus to keep her alive 
once more. 

She is getting better now, so we thank 
Jesus for saving her two times. 


From SPAIN 


THE HANGING HOUSES 
First Photo Award 


By SHERRY CALVERT, Age 13 
Madrid, Spain 





From KOREA 


A KOREAN SABBATH 
First Poetry Award 


By LINDA VAN ARSDALE, Age 11 
Seoul, Korea 


Every Sabbath morning 
I go to sing and pray. 
The people who go with me 
Are different in two ways. 


The first is the way they look; 
They dress quite different over here, 
With yellow skin, long full skirts, 
Baggy pants, and black, black hair. 


The second is the way they talk. 

They're always adding "simnikas” and 
“das.” 

They talk quite different from the way 

An American ever thinks or does. 


But though they are quite different, 
As you can surely see, 

God loves them just the same 

As He loves both you and me. 
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ADDY! Daddy!” shrieked five girlish 

voices as the top of a white sun helmet 
bobbed along the other side of the high 
wall. “Mother, come quickly! Daddy's home 
again!” Pell-mell the girls raced for the 
heavy iron gates and helped the Indian 
gatekeeper swing them aside to let in the 
sunburned man in the uniform of a ship’s 
officer. 

“Hello, children.” The man bent his head 
down to receive the kisses that were planted 
on his cheeks as he tried to put his arms 
around all the girls at once. “My, it’s good 
to be home and see you all again. Where’s 
mother?” 

“I’m here, Albert,” called Mary Plante as 
she stepped down from the wide veranda 
where she had been sitting reading and 
watching the children as they played in the 
shade of a tree. “How good it is to have you 
home again, Albert dear. Three months 
away is such a long time.” 

“Long time!” echoed Albert as he seated 
himself in a wicker chair and swung his 
youngest daughter to his knee. “It’s an eter- 
nity to me. Four eternities a year!” 

They all laughed together, joyful in the 
reunion after months of separation. Seven 
tongues wagged together telling all the do- 
ings of home and school and ship. The 
voices rose high in their excitement, so that 
the white-clad servant had to clear his 
throat loudly several times before the family 
became aware of his bare-footed presence. 

“What orders for dinner, memsahib?” he 
asked politely. 

“Soup,” answered Mary, a trifle breath- 
lessly as she tried to concentrate on plan- 
ning a menu for her husband’s tastes. 
“And roast potatoes Bs 

“Oh, hello, Ram,” Mr. Plante broke in as 
he saw the servant standing there. “Have 
you fed my family well while I’ve been 
away?” 

“Yes, sahib, very well indeed, sahib.” 

“There's no cook like you, Ram. How 
I’ve been longing to get home and taste some 
of your fine beef croquettes. Mary, can’t 
we have beef croquettes for dinner tonight? 
I just feel like a beef croquette.” 

“You don’t look like a beef croquette even 
if you feel like one,” broke in Dora saucily, 
and her father tweaked her nose as he turned 
questioningly toward his wife. 

“Yes, of course, dear, if that’s what you 
want for dinner,” Mary said quickly. Albert 
was not a Seventh-day Adventist, and while 
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PEGGY'S €G 


By of Di 





“Mother,” Peggy whispered, “may 





i BOTHACHE 


wale DOWN 
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pered, “may | have a beef croquette?” 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


he was away from home Mary and the 
children adhered strictly to a health-reform 
diet. Most of the time when he was home 
Albert joined them and said he didn’t care 
much for flesh foods, anyway. But if he 
had a fancy for beef croquettes right now, 
she felt she ought to let him have them. She 
and the children did not have to eat them; 
and the cook prepared them, so what dif- 
ference did it make to her? Turning to the 
servant, she continued her order. “Beef cro- 
quettes for the sahib, and a green vegetable, 
some creamed carrots—and please make 
lemon pie for dessert.” 

“Oh, goody, goody. Lemon pie for des- 
sert,’ chorused the children, and the con- 
versation resumed its noisy flow as the serv- 
ant glided silently back to the kitchen. 

Dusk had settled and lamps were lit in- 
side the house before the little group broke 
up and went to their rooms to prepare for 
dinner. Presently the booming of the brass 
gong announced that their presence was re- 
quired at the table. 

“Mmm, something smells good,” remarked 
Peggy, sniffing the air as she and Annie 
walked toward the dining room. 

“It’s the beef croquettes,” announced 
Annie as she sniffed too. “Meat always 
smells so nice when it is cooking, much 
nicer than it tastes, I think. I’m glad we're 
vegetarians. I don’t fancy eating old dead 
cows and sheep.” The two girls giggled as 
they took their places at the table and waited 
for the bearer to push their chairs in. 

“Quiet, children,” hushed mother. “Eliza- 
beth, you ask the blessing, please.” 

“Fancy blessing meat,” Annie managed to 
titter to Peggy before she bowed her head, 
but Peggy ignored her. 

The other children did justice to their 
vegetables and gravy, but tonight Peggy was 
not enjoying hers. Out of the corner of her 
eye she watched father eating his beef cro- 
quettes. How nice they smelled! How much 
nicer they must taste, even though Annie 
did not think so! At last she could stand it 
no longer. 

“Mother,” she whispered desperately, 
“may I have a beef croquette?” 

A shadow of pained surprise flitted across 
mother’s face, but she replied quietly, “You 
know how I feel about it, Peggy, but you are 
old enough to decide for yourself. I cannot 
always dictate what you should or should 
not eat.” 

Conscience tugged at Peggy’s sleeve. She 
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knew all the reasons why Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists did not eat meat: it was a second- 
hand food at best, it could carry disease 





germs, it “All right, Mother,” she said. 
“I won't have it.” 

Mother smiled. “Please yourself, dear,” 
she said. “I think you'll do better to eat up 
all your vegetables and. ” 

“What's all this? What's all this?” asked 
father, noting the whispering back and 
forth. “What do you want, Peggy?” 

“Nothing,” replied Peggy blushing a lit- 
tle. “That is, I asked mother for a croquette, 
but I don’t really ———” 

“A croquette! Of course you can have a 
croquette. Pass your plate, child. Don’t be 
too strict with the children, Mary. A little 
meat isn’t going to hurt them. There are too 
many laws and regulations in that religion 
of yours. Eat it up, Peggy, my girl. Ram’s 
beef croquettes are something special.” 

Peggy slowly cut the beef croquette and 
forked it toward her mouth. Under the 
searching gaze of her father, and the sor- 
rowful glance of her mother, and the scan- 
dalized stares of her sisters, she had quite 
lost her appetite for beef croquettes—or any- 
thing else for that matter. 

At last the meal that had begun so light- 
heartedly was at an end, and the children 
were free to leave the table. No one said 
anything to Peggy about her croquette, and 
the children played together until bedtime. 

It seemed to Peggy that she had not been 
asleep very long when she was awakened by 
a nagging pain in her jaw. Her teeth were 
aching. She pressed her hand to her face. 
It seemed that every tooth in her head was 
throbbing and jerking with the terrible ag- 
ony. She buried her face in the pillow and 
tried to go to sleep again, but the pain was 
so intense she couldn’t stand it. Bravely she 
opened her mouth and tried to massage her 
gums with a finger, but that only made mat- 
ters worse. Tears rolled down her cheeks 
as the throbbing continued, and presently 
the tears changed to sobs and cries as the 
pain became unbearable. It seemed she had 
been crying for hours before mother heard 
her. 

“Who's crying?” mother’s sleepy voice 
asked as mother pattered down the hall in 
her long white nightgown. “Oh, it’s you, 
Peggy. Whatever is the matter?” 

“Toothache,” moaned Peggy in anguish. 
“It’s the most horrible toothache I’ve had 
in my whole life.” 
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“Oh, you poor child.” Mother sat down 
on the bed and put her arm around Peggy's 
shoulders. “Now what can we do for that? 
Oil of cloves is the best thing, just rub a 
little on. But we don’t have a drop in the 
house. I used up the last when Elizabeth 
had a toothache last week, and I forgot to 
get any more. I must put it on my bazaar 
list. Dear, dear. I wonder if heat would 
help? If I could get a hot sandbag, or a 
hot brick Let me go to the kitchen, 
Peggy, and see what I can find.” 

“Anything, try anything,” moaned Peggy. 
“It’s just so awful.” 

Within a few minutes mother was back 
empty-handed. “Peggy, darling,” she said, 
“I can’t do anything. It’s so late, the servants 
have all gone home and the kitchen is pad- 
locked. Ram always takes the key because 
he is here so early in the morning to prepare 
the breakfast.” 

For a few seconds mother stood watching 
her suffering daughter, and then she said 
suddenly, “I know what we can do, Peggy. 
Let us pray and ask Jesus to heal your tooth- 
ache.” 

Peggy's only answer was to shake her 
head and burst into renewed tears. “You 
pray,” she sobbed. “I can’t.” 

Something in the way Peggy said, “I 
can’t,” arrested mother’s attention. “Why 
can’t you pray, darling?” she asked. “Is the 
pain too bad?” 

“It’s not that,” sobbed Peggy. “I can’t pray 
because I know God sent this toothache as 
my punishment for eating meat when I 
knew I shouldn’t have.” 

“Oh, no, darling.” Mrs. Plante sat down 
on the side of the bed and put her arms 
around her suffering child. “I am sorry, 
very sorry, that you ate that beef croquette. 
It was a bad example you set your father 
when we are trying so hard to win him. But 
God still loves you.” 

“Maybe,” sobbed Peggy. “But when you 
pray you can tell Him that I'll never, never 
eat a beef croquette again.” 

“All right, dear,” said her mother. And 
then she began to pray, confessing Peggy’s 
mistake and asking God’s forgiveness. 

“In Thy great mercy heal my little girl’s 
toothache and help her to keep her prom- 
ise to Thee. Help her always to obey the 
wonderful health laws that Thou hast so 
graciously made known to us. Make her a 
shining light, for ” But before the last 
words were said Peggy was fast asleep. 
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In the morning when Peggy brushed 
her teeth she felt something like a little 
thread of string caught between two of 
her lower teeth. She poked at it with her 
brush, but it did not come lodse. She tried 
to pry it out with a finger, but still it eluded 
her. At length she went to ask mother’s aid. 

“Something is caught between my teeth, 
Mother,” she said. “Do try and get it out 
for me.” 

“Of course, dear,” replied mother, reach- 
ing into her drawer for a little box of tooth- 
picks. “Are they the teeth that were aching 
so much last night?” 

“I think so,” Peggy laughed. “It seemed 
to me my whole jaw was aching, but I be- 
lieve it was these two that were aching 
especially. Whatever it is that is caught be- 
tween them must have caused the ache. 
Poke it out, Mother.” 

Peggy opened her mouth wide while 
mother dexterously manipulated the tooth- 
pick, and a moment later mother held up the 
toothpick with a tiny bit of pink stuff stick- 
ing to the end of it. 

“What is it?” Peggy asked, squinting at it 
inquiringly. 

“It looks like a shred of beef to me,” said 
mother slowly. 

Peggy blushed, and mother went on, 
“You see, dear, your toothache was a natural 
result of a piece of food being caught be- 
tween your teeth. Does it make any differ- 
ence to your promise to God, Peggy?” 

“No,” Peggy spoke vehemently. “I’m not 
going to eat meat again—ever.” 


Chitoshi Goes Home 
From page 3 


He had a raw lump in his throat, for he 
knew that this would be their last time alone 
together. When father returned he would 
bring a strange woman to take his dead 
mother’s place. Father’s face was stiff and 
apologetic. 

“I must go now, Chitoshi.” 

His voice sounded strangely hoarse. He 
closed the door and started the pickup truck 
outside. Chitoshi leaped to the window and 
watched the truck disappear into the morn- 
ing fog. Overcome with loneliness, he 
turned toward the lath house to do his 
chores. 


The gay flowers didn’t laugh at him as 
they used to in the days when the sun’s 
rays, coming through the lath, cast bluish 
lights on his mother’s long black hair. 
Light-footed, she had led him through the 
nursery. With that beautiful smile of hers 
she had told him the names of the flowers 
she loved so much. Chitoshi’s aching heart 
remembered well. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


By FLORENCE A. RENNER 


The first was up and marking time 
Before | went to play. 

When midnight came he disappeared; 
His name was Yesterday. 


But soon there came another, 
So sunny and so gay, 

I wish that he would never go; 
His name is called Today. 


I know not what the third will bring; 
Perhaps some joy, some sorrow, 
But if God wills, I'll greet him soon; 
His name is called Tomorrow. 
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He heaved a sigh, and noticing a #o-le 
—a hummingbird—he looked up. The tiny, 
red-breasted bird went from bloom to bloom 
to get the sweet nectar from a fuchsia 
plant. Many times in those happy days his 
mother had motioned Chitoshi to be quiet, 
sO as not to disturb a to-le. He turned the 
water off and sat down and watched the 
bird till ic flew away. Somewhere it had a 
nest, a home. Chitoshi wished he could go 
with it and find a home for himself. 

Why did his dear mother have to die? 
Three years ago the family had left Japan 
and come to this new country. Within a 
year’s time his mother had wasted away. 
Now she lay buried in strange soil, never 
to see the beloved Japanese islands again. 
Father said she had not been able to get ac- 
customed to the different climate. Chitoshi 
knew better. Mother had wilted because 
she missed the Japanese way of life—and 
Grandfather and Grandmother Akizuki. 

A great longing for his grandparents 
seeped into Chitoshi’s heart. They would 
love him and hug him, and he would not 
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have to share them with a strange woman. 
He was so afraid of this new woman that 
he made up his mind to go home to Japan, 
to Grandfather and Grandmother Akizuki. 

He fetched the stepladder and took the 
most beautifully blooming fuchsia in a 
hanging basket off its hook. It would be his 
go-away present for his mother. He folded 
the ladder and put it back in its place so 
father wouldn’t accidentally stumble over it. 
He hung a “closed” sign at the entrance 
and hurried away with the heavy plant. 

When he reached the cemetery, he put 
the plant onto the small plot where his 
mother lay. By the headstone he found in- 
cense and lit it with matches he had in his 
pocket. 

“I'm going home to Japan, Okasan,” he 
told his mother. “I hope you don’t mind if I 
break two fuchsia blossoms off. I want to 
take them to Ojichan and Obachan Aki- 
zuki.” 

He left the grave, carrying the two blos- 
soms with him. He walked for miles until 
he came to the ocean. The great body of 
water was lead-gray and uninviting. In the 
far distance he saw the pier and ships. The 
roaring of the breakers made him shiver, 
but he pressed on toward the pier. He took 
the thongs off his feet in order to walk 
faster. The sand felt coarse between his toes, 
and sometimes his feet caught in the sea- 
weeds. An extra-large breaker washed over 
his legs. His jeans clung to his body, cold 
and stiff. 

On the pier, Chitoshi hugged against the 
buildings to avoid some of the wind that 
swept through him, chilling his very insides. 
The small ships swayed sluggishly. Nothing 
interrupted the sound of the waves; even 
the gulls moved in silence. Wasn’t there 
anybody? Chitoshi decided to wait. Fishing 
nets and old blankets attracted his attention. 
He slipped into them; he had never been so 
cold before. Under this protection he got 
warm and dozed. 

“Hey, boy! What are you doing here?” 

A loud voice shook him out of his sleep. 

“Mister, please, are you going to Japan?” 

“No, boy,” the bearded fisherman 
laughed. “If you want to go to Japan, you'll 
have to go to San Francisco. The big ships 
leave through the Golden Gate.” 

When Chitoshi had arrived in America, 
he had gone under the famous Golden Gate 
bridge. San Francisco was a long way from 
Santa Cruz, all of forty or fifty miles. How 
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would he ever get there? He left the pier 
and joined the people on the boardwalk. 
They were waiting for the sun so they 
could bask on the sand, but a glance at the 
sky convinced the boy that the sun was not 
coming out today. 

All the children around him had fathers 
and mothers who loved them. Chitoshi had 
nobody; his mother was dead, and now he 
had lost his father to a strange woman. The 
roaring of the breakers, the rumble of the 
roller coaster and the rides that were whirl- 
ing, tilting, and swaying in the air, were 
mixed with the excited screams of laugh- 
ing children. With empty heart Chitoshi 
followed the sound of an organ, coming 
from a merry-go-round in a building. Hand- 
some horses moved up and down on pol- 
ished brass poles, carrying happy riders. Chi- 
toshi cowered on a bench to get out of the 
cold breeze. He saw how the riders waved to 
their parents every now and then and didn’t 
seem to have a worry in the world. 

Suddenly Chitoshi had an idea. He 
jumped up and ran into the street, watching 
for street signs. One said SAN FRAN- 
CISCO—SKYLINE BOULEVARD. He 
posted himself at the curb, desperately try- 
ing to catch a ride. Toward evening he gave 
up. None of the cars had stopped for him. 

If it hadn’t been for his upbringing, 
Chitoshi might have cried, but a Japanese 
boy must be brave. He felt for the flowers 
in his pocket to reassure himself that he had 
somebody who loved him. The wilting petals 
reminded him of his father’s words. 

“They need water every day,” he had said. 

Chitoshi had watered only a few plants 
this morning; he had neglected his duty! 
What could he do about it now? Nobody 
would notice him if he returned to the lath 
house. Afterward he could try again to 
hitch a ride. In the shadows of the night it 
might be easy to stow away on a big ship. 

Without further hesitation he returned 
to his father’s house. The truck was parked 
in front. Chitoshi sneaked around the back 
and into the lath house. He busied himself 
with the water hose. His hands were stiff; 
his teeth chattered. 

Later he went into the hothouse to warm 
himself. Soon the humidity made him per- 
spire; the strong scent of the orchids took 
his breath. The truck was started and 
driven away. What luck! Chitoshi was sure 
that nobody was in the house now. He could 
get himself a pair of dry pants and a sweater. 








His savings, consisting of almost four dol- 
lars, might help greatly in Japan. 

A delicious smell from the house made 
his stomach growl. There wasn’t any sense 
in leaving on an empty stomach. He might 
get nothing to eat on the ship, and if his 
grandparents saw him skinny, they would 
only feel sorry for him. 

He ran to the house and climbed into the 
open window of his room. He switched on 
the light. New curtains, a pretty bedspread, 
and a throw rug that had not been there 
before gave the room a different look. Chi- 
toshi was so astonished, he hardly noticed 
that he had knocked over the chair by the 
window. 

A sound at the door made him whip 
around. The strange woman entered! She 
was not fragile and delicate as his mother 
had been, but her hair reminded him of rice 
fields rippling in the wind; her eyes were 
like the jolly cherries in a Japanese orchard; 
the high red on her cheeks made her pretty. 
Her hand was warm and good when she put 
it on his forehead. 

“I am so glad you're home, Chitoshi.” 

She took his hand and led him to the 
kitchen table. 

“You must be hungry.” 

Without asking questions, she put a meal 
in front of him and refilled the plates when 
they were empty. Then Chitoshi heard the 
water running in the bathtub. 

“A warm bath will do you good, Chito- 
shi,” she called. 

Chitoshi finished his meal and went into 
the bathroom. Clean clothes, towel, and 
soap were laid out for him. He felt like a 
child that was being babied. There was 
something about it that made him choke. 

After the bath he carefully removed the 
flowers from his dirty pants and put them 
into his clean ones. 

The woman stood by the oven door in the 
kitchen, checking to see whether the tea 
cakes were done. The house looked so cozy 
that Chitoshi was almost sorry to leave. 
Father will be happy here, he thought. 

“Obasan, please may I go to bed now?” 
he asked. 

The woman hurried into his room; she 
folded the spread and shook up his pillow. 

“I hope you sleep well.” 

She kissed his forehead so lightly that he 
thought a bird’s wing had brushed it. At the 
door she smiled at him. 

“I wish you'd call me okasan, Chitoshi.” 


Chitoshi felt very bad when she left. He 
reached for his money and sweater. About 
to climb out the window, he heard the tele- 
phone ring in the kitchen. He made no 
sound, but listened hard. 

“You can call the search off, officer. Our 
son is home,” the woman’s happy voice rang 
out. “And please tell my husband to hurry 
home. He was so worried.” 

Chitoshi pushed the sweater and money 
back into the drawer. He groped for the 
faded fuchsia blossoms and went into the 
kitchen. 

“I've saved these for Grandfather and 
Grandmother Akizuki, but I thought you 
might like them, please, Okasan.” 

When the woman reached for the flowers 
her eyes sparkled, and Chitoshi knew that 
he had come home. 


Japanese words used in the story: 


et he a I father 
rc chertecciasoneoiaates mother 
ojichan _............. grandfather 
obachan _............_ grandmother 
ea . madame, lady 
to-le _............ hummingbird 


None Came Back 
From page 8 


and he never asks permission,” Edward Doty 
said. 

“I don’t use them all the time—I just 
wanted to smooth the mud when it’s wet,” 
the other Edward replied. 

Elder Brewster appealed to Governor Car- 
ver. “What do you think about this?” 

Governor Carver reflected and spoke in 
his slow way. “We don’t have any stocks, 
or I'd have you both in them to think over 
your problems.” 

The two men hung their heads. “It won't 
happen again,” they promised. 

“Very well. Perhaps Deacon Fuller and 
Dr. Heale will dress your wounds.” 

Deacon Fuller bound up the gash in Ed- 
ward Leister’s arm, and Dr. Heale bandaged 
Edward Doty’s side. 

Afterward, Peter pointed out the lots on 


‘each side of the street as he continued to act 


as Dr. Heale’s guide. 
“There are to be nineteen family lots.” 
“But, Peter, where will the unmarried 
men live?” 
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“They choose the family they want,” Pe- 
ter explained. He showed Dr. Heale the 
partly built hut of the Brewsters. “I live 
here. You can see the kitchen and living 
room. There's a ladder to the sleeping plat- 
form.” Peter waved at the empty air and 
saw Dr. Heale smile. “You'll see, Dr. Heale. 
It will soon be finished.” 

At the Common House, Peter showed 
Dr. Heale the supplies stacked inside. 
Loaded muskets lay in the corner. A blast 
of wind whistled through the chinks in 
the wall. 

“The wind and rain strip the mud off.” 
Peter showed how mud had been plastered 
between the logs. 

A man called Dr. Heale’s name. “Oh, doc- 
tor,” he said as he came in, “Deacon Fuller 
would like to see you.” 

Peter went with Dr. Heale to the hospi- 
tal hut. A man lay wrapped in blankets. 

Deacon Fuller talked in a low voice. “He 
spent last night on the bare ground—got 
lost hunting for thatch. His feet are fro- 
zen. 

“Any hope, Dr. Heale?” Deacon Fuller 
asked when they were outside. 

“None. There is nothing we can do.” 

Later, after the man died, Captain Stan- 
dish gave strict orders. “The grave must be 
leveled out like all the other graves. The 
Indians must not know how many have 
died.” 

Peter well knew by now that life in the 
New World was a desperate affair. 

After the service, many went back to the 
Mayflower. At six o'clock the next morning 
Peter heard the lookout shouting in alarm, 
“Fire! Fire ashore!” 

People hurried to the deck. 

“Where is it?” 

“It looks like—but it can’t be—yes, it is— 
it’s the Common House.” 

There was a groan of dismay. 

“To the boats—to the boats!” 

“No, we can’t. It’s low tide.” 

The men stared whitefaced. It was not 
necessary to say what a fire would mean. 

Sometimes the strong wind flattened out 
the flame and smoke on shore. Then it would 
leap up afresh. The minute the tide turned, 
the men leaped into the boats and headed 
toward shore. 

Peter clung to the rail. “Will they make 
it? Will they get there in time?” 

A gust of wind shot a shower of sparks 
off the Common House roof. 
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Christopher Martin finally said what no 
one wanted to hear. 

“When the fire reaches the loaded mus- 
kets . . .” He lifted his hands in a swift, 
upward movement. 

Peter watched with the others, helpless 
and silent, waiting for the explosion that 
would destroy the Common House, tools, 
weapons, and most important of all, the pre- 
cious seed that meant their very lives. 

(To be continued) 


When Cowgirls Disagree 
From page 5 


never been there before and was thrilled 
with the miniature canyon, which was a 
roomy, sunny place at the bottom of a ra- 
vine. They cooked a tasty, wood-smoked 
meal, then sat around the fire for a while, 
talking and singing. 

Mardee could not remember ever having 
so much fun. Brenda was an unusually 
friendly person, and she liked her better 
than before, if that could be possible. 

When they extinguished the last spark of 
the campfire, Brenda jumped back and 
clapped her hands. “I have a wonderful idea! 
Why don’t we have a Halloween party 
next week! You both have friends we could 
invite, and I’m acquainted with a few girls 
and boys at school. We could have lots of 
fun.” 

“Good idea,” Susan agreed. “We could 
have the party at our place—decorate the 
barn with cornstalks and pumpkins—have 
a real spooky party.” 

Brenda turned to Mardee. “Susan ex- 
plained to me that you keep Sabbath from 
sunset on Friday to sunset on Saturday. 
This would be after dark on Saturday night, 
so you could come then.” 

Here we go again, thought Mardee. I 
don’t want Susan and Brenda to think I 
don’t want to be with them, or that I have 
fanatical ideas. She sighed. “It would be 
fun—I'd like to have a Halloween party 
with you, but I have other plans,” she said. 

The other girls looked disappointed. 
“You can’t,” Brenda gulped. “We want you 
at our party.” 

Susan frowned. “You can break your date, 
we won't take No for an answer.” 

“You will have to this time. The young 
people of our church are going out that 
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night to gather canned food for the poor. I 
promised I'd go to help look after some of 
the younger ones.” 

Susan placed her hands on her hips and 
looked at Mardee with unveiled disgust. 
“You mean you'd rather be a walking baby 
sitter for a trick-or-treats bunch than help us 
have a super teen-age party? You'd better 
get wise to yourself, Mardee. Your church 
takes the joy out of everything.” 

Embarrassed, Brenda patted her cousin’s 
arm. “Don’t be like that. If Mardee would 
help us, we could have a grand party.” 

Susan had never acted quite like this be- 
fore. It was disturbing, because the girls had 
been good friends for a long time. Now she 
seemed angry. Really angry. 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you,” Mardee 
said earnestly. “I'd like to help you give a 
party, but I’ve promised to do something 
else, and I must keep my promise.” When 
Susan did not reply, she added, “Don’t you 
see, we'll be doing something to help others. 
We'll get enough food to fill several large 
baskets.” 

“I'm not against good deeds,” Susan 
sniffed. “But Halloween isn’t the time for 
charity work, especially when it interferes 
with a party.” 

“You can have one without me. Besides, 
Halloween is a good time for this work; 
people seem more willing to give gifts to 
children then,” Mardee explained. “The 
food we'll collect will be given to poor fami- 
lies who are in real need.” 

Susan shook her head, walked to a strag- 
gly mesquite, and untied Rosie. “If that’s 
what you want it’s all right with me, but I 
thought you were my friend.” 

“We are friends!” 

Angrily, Susan shook her head. “Come 
on, cousin. Time to go home.” 

Brenda seemed unhappy. “I didn’t mean 
to cause trouble.” She turned to Mardee. 
“Your idea sounds best. I'd like to go with 
you if Susan doesn’t mind.” 

“Mind? I couldn’t care less.” Susan 
snapped the reins against Rosie’s neck, and 
the horse began to amble up the ravine. 

“I'd better go,” Brenda said, and hurried 
after her cousin. 

Mardee sat down on a flat rock and wept. 
I'd better cry here than at home, she 
thought. Then later the idea came to her 
that Christians should have courage and 
not be distressed by little things. “Someday 
I may have to explain why I keep the Sab- 
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Our Saviour 


December 

10. Rom. 5:6 Christ died for sinners 

11. Rom. 5:17 Christ died for you 

12. 1 John 1:7 Christ cleanses us from sin 
13. Matt. 5:17 Christ came to fulfill the law 
14. Gal. 3:13 Redeems from curse of the law 
15. Eph. 2:8 Jesus saves by grace 

16. Acts 16:31 Saved by believing 








bath and why I am a Seventh-day Adventist 
for a very important reason, more impor- 
tant than gathering food for the poor, and 
I wouldn't want to cry.” She talked to her- 
self as she hopped up and went to Conchita. 

After supper that evening Mardee tele- 
phoned Susan. “We've been such good 
friends, let’s not argue and r 

Susan interrupted. “Who is arguing? Not 
I. I just said I didn’t think it was friendly for 
you to break up our party, and it isn’t!” 

“You could have the party without me. 
Besides, I may get back before it’s over.” 

“It isn’t the party. Actually, we could 
have it, I guess. But you're trying to monop- 
olize my cousin. You've tried to talk her into 
going with you Saturday night.” 

“I didn’t.” 

“You did!” 

“I didn’t say anything when she asked me, 
because you and I are friends. But I would 
be glad to have you both come with me. 
You'd enjoy it.” 

“The only thing I'd enjoy is for you to 
stay on your side of the fence and let me 
stay on mine. And you don’t need to water 
your horse at our tank.” Susan banged down 
the receiver. 

“What is the matter?” Mardee’s mother 
asked, coming into the room and seeing the 
distressed expression on her daughter's face. 

Mardee told her what had happened. 
Then Mrs. Jenkins patted her shoulder. 
“She sounds a bit jealous. But don’t worry, 
you will find a way to show her that you 
are still her friend.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: “Youthful Witnesses." 


XI—Two Wayward Sons 


(December 16) 


Memory VERSE: “I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance” (Luke 15:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the two wayward sons as 
Jesus tells it, in Luke 15:11-32. Read the mem- 
ory verse a number of times. Repeat it each day 
when you study the lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 


The Younger Son Goes Away From Home 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


To show us how great the love of God is 
toward those who return to Him, our Lord told 
the story of the two sons. 

Their father had given them loving care all 
their lives, but the younger son began to turn 
his eyes to the distant city. He thought of the 
freedom and wealth he would get when his fa- 
ther died, and he wished that he might have it 
now instead of having to wait for it. So much 
did he think about the good times he could have 
away from home that he decided on what he 
thought was an excellent plan. Read verse 12 and 
find what it was. 

That request must have saddened his father 
very much, but he did not refuse it. 

“The youth acknowledges no obligation to his 
father, and expresses no gratitude; yet he claims 
the privilege of a child in sharing his father’s 
goods. The inheritance that would fall to him at 
his father’s death he desires to receive now. He is 
bent on present enjoyment, and cares not for 
the future.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 199. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 201, 202. 


TuinkK how the younger son failed to show any 
gratitude for all his father had done for him. 
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Pray that you may never be guilty of the sin 
of ingratitude. 


MONDAY 


In the “Far Country” 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


You can imagine with what joy the younger 
son set off from home. He did not give a thought 
to his sorrowing father. Now at last he was free. 
He could do just what he liked. He had money 
in his pocket. Jesus tells us that he went to a 
“far country.” Years before, the wise man had 
said that “the eyes of a fool are in the ends of 
the earth” (Proverbs 17:24). That is just where 
this boy’s eyes were. 

Read verse 13 and see what he did with his 
money in that far country. 

“With money in plenty, and liberty to do as 
he likes, he flatters himself that the desire of his 
heart is reached. There is no one to say, Do not 
do this, for it will be an injury to yourself; or, 
Do this, because it is right. Evil companions 
help him to plunge ever deeper into sin, and he 
wastes his ‘substance with riotous living.’ ”— 
Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 199. 

But this kind of life did not last long. His 
money melted away. A famine arose in the coun- 
try and he was forced to find a job. Read verse 
15 and find to whom he hired his services. 

Although he had wandered far from his fa- 
ther’s faith. he remembered enough to know 
that for a Jew to care for swine was most de- 
grading. He was hungry, and would gladly have 
eaten the food he was given to feed to the pigs. 
His eyes began to be opened. He had time to 
think. Read verses 17 to 19 and find what he 
thought about as he tended his employer's swine. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 202, par. 5 to p. 203, par. 1. 

TuinK! Do you think this younger son re- 
gretted the years he had wasted? 
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RESOLVE not to waste years of your life doing 
that which brings you no real gain. 


TUESDAY 


The Return 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


Although the younger son knew that he did 
not deserve his father’s love, and had no right 
to expect to be received back into his home, he 
felt that he had to go home to his father. Yes, 
he decided he would go home and confess how 
foolish he had been. Far better be a servant in 
his father’s home than a slave in a faraway 
country. So he went home. What was his joy 
when he saw his father looking for him. Yes, 
his good, kind, loving father wanted him to come 
home. Read the description of his meeting with 
his father and what the son said to him, in 
verses 20 and 21. 

All the time his son had been gone the father’s 
heart had been aching for the wandering boy. 
His prayers had ascended day and night for 
him. At last he was home—a humbler and wiser 
son. Instead of treating him as he deserved to 
be treated the father gave him a royal welcome. 
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The older brother showed how selfish he was, by 
grumbling about the party father gave for his brother. 


Read what he told his servants to do, in verses 
22 to 24. 

“The father will permit no contemptuous eye 
to mock at his son’s misery and tatters. He takes 
from his own shoulders the broad, rich mantle, 
and wraps it around the son’s wasted form, and 
the youth sobs out his repentance.”—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, pp. 203, 204. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 205, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK of the depth of the father’s love for his 
son. 

Pray that you may appreciate the depth of the 
love of your own father for you. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Older Son 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


The elder son had been out in the field working 
when his younger brother returned, and as he 


made his way home in the evening, he was 
startled at signs of great activity. He could 
hear strains of music as though a party was 
being held. He called to one of the servants and 
asked what was going on. Read the servant's 
reply, in verse 27. 

All the time his brother had been gone the 
older brother had shown no anxiety at all. 
He had nothing but contempt for his worldly 
younger brother. Now he had returned, and in- 
stead of being treated as he should have been, 
this good-for-nothing brother of his was being 
given a welcome-home party. It was unthinkable. 
Feelings of jealousy overcame him. Read verse 
28, first part, and see how he showed his feelings. 

So by his attitude he introduced a note of dis- 
cord into the happy party. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 209, par. 4 to p. 210, par. 1. 

TutnE! Do you ever give way to feelings of 
jealousy? 

RESOLVE that you will not let jealousy spoil 
the happiness of others and your own peace of 
mind. 


THURSDAY 


The Father’s Reply to His Jealous Son 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


When the father was told that his older son 
had refused to come in and take part in the fes- 
tivities, he was very disappointed. Since the son 
would not come in, he went out to talk to him. 

Read the angry words with which the older 
son taunted his father, in verses 29 and 30. 

How many have made themselves unhappy by 
arguments such as this! 

The father did not reply angrily to this 
troubled son. He knew that because of his jeal- 
ousy he was equally as wayward as was his 
other son, so he dealt gently with him also. Read 
his words to him, in verses 31 and 32. 

Jesus did not tell us whether the elder son 
gave in and went to welcome his brother, re- 
joicing with him, for Christ was telling this 
parable for a special purpose. 

The elder son represented the Jews who criti- 
cized Jesus for showing kindness and friendliness 
toward those they regarded as wicked sinners. 
They were self-righteous and cold, not caring 
that others were perishing, just as the older 
brother had been toward the younger. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 211, par. 4. 

THINK! How do you feel toward those who do 
wrong? Are you trying to help them return to 
the heavenly Father, or do you coldly criticize 
them and talk about their misdeeds? 

Pray that you may show love to all, doing 
your best to bring the wanderers back to the 
Father’s love. 

FRIDAY 


Wuat worldly ambition did the younger son 
have? 

How did he work things so he could achieve 
this ambition? 

Dip he succeed when he got his own way? 

Wuat was the father doing and thinking about 
during his son’s absence? 

Wuat was the older brother thinking about 
during his brother’s absence? 

DescrIBE the return of the prodigal son. 

How were the older son’s feelings revealed? 

Wuat were his arguments? 

How did his father plead with him? 

REvIEw the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 8, pp. 116-120. 
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When Cowgirls Disagree 
From page 19 


“I don’t know. I’ve tried everything.” Mar- 
dee shook her head. 

“Have you tried prayer?” 

Again the girl shook her head. 

“Prayer changes things, you know,” her 
mother said softly. 

I don’t see how prayer will help this sit- 
uation, Mardee thought, but I'll try it. 

All through the week she prayed that she 
and Susan would be friends again. She also 
asked for more faith to believe that it could 
happen. Every day she hoped for a tele- 
phone call. None came. 

“Maybe I should call her,” she told her- 
self more than once. “But I don’t know what 
to say.” 

There was a call for her Friday after- 
noon, from Brenda. “I meant it when I said 
I'd like to go with you tomorrow night. 
Where do you plan to meet?” 

Mardee gave her the church address and 
the time of meeting. “I’m glad you are going 
with me. I wish Susan would come along.” 

A little chuckle came over the telephone. 
“Don’t worry about her. She has been in- 
vited to a Halloween party tonight. They'll 
have a big time, and she has asked me to go 
with her. She won't feel bad about my go- 
ing with you tomorrow night, and she has 
forgotten about trying to have a party of her 
own.’ 

“I hope so,” Mardee admitted, and went 
back to studying her Sabbath school lesson. 

The next evening at seven Mardee stood 
on the church steps watching the children 
climb into the cars. A few were gathered 
near her. She counted them—seven, eight, 
nine. They were joyously hopping about. 

They couldn’t be happier if they were go- 
ing to an ordinary Halloween party, she 
thought. 

Mrs. Freeman came out of the church. 
“T'll get the car if you have your group to- 
gether,” she said to Mardee. 


“There’s one more, a friend who prom- 
ised to meet me here at seven. She'll be 
mas any minute now, I’m sure,” Mardee 
Said. 

At that moment a station wagon drove 
up and two girls stepped out. 

“I thought I'd come along, if you don’t 
mind,” Susan said, looking a bit shy. 

“Mind! I’m very glad. I need you. There 
are more in my group than Brenda and I 
can handle.” 

Two happy hours later the three girls 
laughed together as they carried sack after 
sack of groceries into the church recreation 
room and stacked them on top of the young 
mountain of foodstuff on the floor. 

“This is like Thanksgiving and Christmas 
all in one big basket,” declared Brenda. 

“There must be enough to feed a dozen 
families for a week or two,” Susan said. 
Then she turned to Mardee. “And no Hallo- 
ween party could be more enjoyable.” 

Mardee gave her a little squeeze. “I’m 
happy you came along tonight. I’m so glad 
we're friends again.” 

“So am I. I didn’t mean what I said, not 
even about your horse. She can drink all the 
water she wants from our tank.” 

“She will be there at nine in the morning, 
drinking her share.” 

“And I'll be back with your church 
friends again, if you ask me. I like them all 
very much.” 

“How about going to Sabbath school with 
me next week?” 

Instead of her usual frown at the men- 
tion of the word “Sabbath,” Susan smiled. 
“Sure,” she said. “I think I can talk Brenda 
into coming with us.” 

How could I ever have doubted that 
prayer changes things, Mardee thought. To 
Susan she said, “That will be fine, real 
fine.” 
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ATTENTION! 


bd All PASTORS and JUNIORS 


Here is a new set of natural-color films es- 
pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 
in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 
complete with syllabus and special songbook. 


Price, $59.50 
Tape narration also available. 13 tapes. 


Price, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Price, $115.00 complete 


| NIOR EVANGELisn 
«When Jesus Was Here 
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Faithful Unto Death-1 


MURDER in the CAVE 


The picture looks like the entrance to any ordinary cave. 


But this cave is marked in the books of heaven. It will be talked about by the redeemed 
through the ceaseless ages of eternity. 


For in it the Waldenses used to meet to escape persecution. 


Many times they worshiped here, and the soldiers sent out to destroy them failed again 
and again to discover them. 


Then someone who pretended to be a friend worshiped with them. Having learned where 
the cave was, he told the enemy. Soldiers surrounded the entrance, shown here, while the 
Waldenses were inside praying. They lighted fires in the doorway, and the smoke, filling 
the cave, suffocated everyone within. Two hundred faithful Christians were thus inhumanly 
murdered. 


But the other Waldenses that lived among those hills and valleys did not give up. Many 
times armies were ordered to invade their country and destroy them all. Their homes and 
lands were taken from them, they were tortured, thousands of them were killed. But they 
remembered Christ’s promise, “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life,” and they kept the faith. 
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